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WILLIAM BLAKE — POET AND ARTIST. 
To write popularly of a man who has remained obscure 
to the general reading public for three-score years and ten 
since his death, were not a mean achievement. By an in- 
stinct no host of critics with battle-axes of opprobrium can 
withstand, the public presses forward into its promised coun- 
try. Some leader bids the sun stop in midheaven while the 
critics are being routed in fine style. What we want comes 
to us. We are drawn to what we want. We may not 
know what we want, it may not know we shall want it, but 
apparently there is that knows ; the conjunction takes place. 
With due juxtaposition a sort of occult chemical process soon 
disposes of wanted and wanter, and you shall have, whether 
you will or no, a new compound. The public finds a Brown- 
ing-poet, and the result is, a public that wants — say, a Mer- 
edith-novelist ; or, put it vice versa. At all events, having 
found either of these men, with their wondrous work, the 
public will never be the same again. And as for the works 
of Browning and Meredith — to be found by the public, in- 
volves for them a change also, not exactly a beautiful " sea- 
change," either ! What is absorbed into the common con- 
sciousness becomes commonplace. Is there anything more 
repulsive than the truism uttered with oracular pomp, as 
though yet likely to shock us with novelty? Who knows 
how much of what we deem true gold in the ore of Brown- 
ing and Meredith may not come to seem dross? It is the un- 
assimilable that alone remains the same for all our gastric 
enterprise. And, so, perhaps, the didactic elements we now 
so eagerly absorb, will be pardonable only for the sake of 
what goes along with them, which will remain new to future 
generations, and which, teasing them out of thought, will 
yet have a flavor the palate has not been cloyed with ; or, 
maybe, the message will be forgiven for the sake of the ob- 
trusive style — the very thing we are all but unanimous in 
barely condoning. 

[328] 
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Now if after a hundred years the public has not found a 
book, and copies have become precious to bibliophiles, who 
revel solely in books that must by no means be read in order 
to serve sublime ends, as a species of masculine bric-a-brac, 
if such has been the deplorable doom of a book, it were 
hardly of much use to attempt its popularization by writing 
popularly about it. You may get a hearing; it will not. 
Still there are now and then exceptions to every rule. 

Blake's literary works were not published till four years 
ago. 1 Before then we had selections. Oh ! the damnation of 
being known by tidbits! the double damnation of being 
known through " picturesque literature" of dilettante littera- 
teurs ! the treble damnation of being bruited abroad as 
a posthumous genius, half mad or wholly so, embalmed in 
anecdotes, spirited away by critics, praised as unintelligible, 
patronized, carefull}' doctored by editors, schooled in one's 
art, shown where one did decidedly amiss, where one might 
have done better perhaps, and what by all means to do in 
the future should one be courageous enough to try again, 
and all this when one has been dead from two-score to 
three-score years and ten. Poor Blake ! Do not number 
me among thy stabbers righthanded or lefthanded. Call 
me a foolish lover who is not ashamed of his devotion and 
is quite ready to admit that the chief reason he loves you so 
much is that you have hitherto baffled him and promise to 
do so for quite a while to come. Who can love what he 
can account for, critically set apart, and then with prosaic 
glue of a guarded commendation knit tightly together 
again? You can treat your chairs and your tables so if 
your carpenter's cunning be sufficient ; but your friends, 
your flaming leaders, your martyrs of the spirit, never ! 
For them devout enthusiasm and worship. Nowise any- 
thing but what is right reverently agnostic ! If you pre- 
sume to expound, it must be with much the feeling of him 
who fought with beasts at Ephesus. 

1 Even then at the unpopular price, " net $25.00 ! " 
10 
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Some people admire the work of a fool, 
For it's sure to keep your judgment cool. 
It doesn't reproach you with want of wit ; 
It is not like a lawyer serving a writ. 

So much for those of you who don't care about the 
Blakes of this world ! No doubt of course 3'ou keep " cool " 
what "judgment" you have, not to say just a wee bit icy ; 
and as for your " want of wit " you shall be blissfully igno- 
rant thereof till the crack of doom. 

I know there are those who, of another class from the 
delectable persons addressed in Blake's doggerel epigram, 
in which gentle reader I have only included you for rhetor- 
ical effect — yes, there are those who pretend to understand 
the incomprehensible, who put on an owly stare of wonder- 
ment at our stupidity, and think they delude us into sup- 
posing the wise of all the ages have given them a knowing 
wink, as much as to say "You too are of us." But of such 
I will boldlv affirm that they never impose on any but 
themselves — and their wives. Of these I honestly believe 
are few among Blake's admirers. Some, no doubt, but I 
repeat it, few. To understand the prophet Ezekiel may be 
to one's credit, and worth a little schooling in stage art, 
grimaces before a cracked looking-glass, and a year's 
bruises to attain the proper grace in falling. To under- 
stand Blake has not yet become a sign of intellectual supe- 
riority. Among his admirers and his expounders there are 
at all events no hypocrites, unless the gods, to ruin them, 
have verily made them mad. 

One of the reasons so many have come to Blake from 
the four quarters of the earth and interpreted him so di- 
versely is that if he put glass over darkness a man must be- 
hold his own face, do he what he please. Nor will he be- 
hold it darkly. But, forgetting straightway what manner 
of man he is, he will stoutly declare "It is Blake," when 
honestly he should have cried " It is I ! " 

Who has read Mr. Gilchrist's beautiful biography and 
not enjoyed it? . To be sure Messrs. Ellis and Yeats have 
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demonstrated beyond a doubt that Blake, when he parted 
company with the Swedish sage and his first biogra- 
pher was not so mad as the latter's great book would insin- 
uate. We are never over just to heretics ; and the newer 
our doctrine the fiercer the fury we visit on apostates. 
Even so mild, so sweet, so just a man as Mr. Alexander 
Gilchrist could create false impressions by skilful omissions 
of words necessary to the sense. Take for instance the 
case of Blake's being misquoted from Crabb Robinson's Di- 
ary saying that "Christ took much after his mother," 1 when 
he actually said that He " took much after his mother, the 
Law," as his last editors have shown us. 2 This is one of 
many alterations by suppression. Yet there have been 
shown to be not a few alterations by substitution of words. 
Surely not a critical way of proceeding ! It may be that 
Gilchrist saw no difference between the readings referred to 
above. Perhaps he thought that Christ's mother was so ob- 
viously not Mary, but the Law, that the latter words 
produced a tautological effect ! What Blake actually said 
amounts to a statement that too much Judaism had survived 
in Christianity ; that its Founder, as teacher, was toward the 
Mosaic doctrine, his was to fulfill and replace, and whose 
child it might in poetic language be very properly called, 
far too gentle, and conservatively tender. Quite another 
thing from suggesting that his maternal heredity was bad ! 
Yet when you have read New Church Publications in which 
the God-man's double psychology is carefully accounted for 
by a double heritage, due to an anomalous conception, Mr. 
Gilchrist's reason as a new churchman for the omission, is 
clear. As for Frederick Tatham, the Irvingite Angel, his in- 
terpretations were drastic. What ages did not the pious man 
spend poking the heretical piles of Blakean manuscripts as 

1 Life of William Blake, "pictor ignotus" by Alexander Gilchrist, Vol. 
I., p. 354. (1863). 

2 The works of William Blake, edited by E. J. Ellis and W. B. Yeats, 
Vol. I., p. 148, Quaritch, London, 1893, (price, net $25.00). The indispensa- 
ble publication for any would-be student of Blake. 
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they curled, blackened, and burned in his inquisitorial grate. 
One thing is certain, we can never be sure he was wrong, 
or expose his uncritical misinterpretations, so thorough 
did he make his commentary, thanks to orthodox heat and 
the omnipresent egotistic oxygen. 

Hardly less respectful or scholar!}' were the two brothers, 
of whom to speak otherwise than gratefully as students of 
Blake were ungenerous, yet whom it is not dishonest to 
censure as Blake's latest editors have done. Let us be hon- 
est first, and then generous. To take finished poems that 
seem obscure, and, by playing a patient chess-game with 
the stanzas, make poems that suit one's fancy better, being 
capable of a pretty interpretation quite modern and germane 
to one's peculiar thinking, is reprehensible enough, even 
though the proceeding be inspired by misguided enthu- 
siasm. But then, if one believes in a " mad chink of Blake's 
mind," ' it is, of course, easier to dispose of what one does 
not like or understand. Much trouble and ingenuity is 
spared. One can then praise warmly, and one's warmth 
will do one's magnanimity credit, while saving one's 
critical faculty from any charges of aberration. Not that we 
have not much to enjoy in Mr. W. M. Rossetti's biographical 
sketch and critique, and in his great poet-brother's selec- 
tion of poems for the second volume of Gilchrist's posthu- 
mously published biography of Blake. Still one must object 
in the name of fairness to the high-handed fashion. Against 
any such event as a really sympathetic critique that should 
"piece together" the " myths, trace their connection, rea- 
son out their system," and declare the works "at the end of 
the process, altogether right and fine, or even absolutely 
free from a tinge of something other than sanity," against 
such an enterprise as that of Messrs. Ellis & Yeats, Mr. 
Rossetti armed himself beforehand, it would seem, in the 
chain mail of a prejudgment. 2 Such editors would have ar- 

1 Prefatory Memoir to W. M. Rossetti's edition of The Poetical 
Works of William Blake (1874) (Aldine Edition), pp. xxxviii-xc. 

2 (Id.) p. cxxii. 
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rived at a conclusion different from kis! A consummation 
devoutly to be wished, some yeais ago, and now to be grate- 
ful for with proportionate devoutness. 

Professed finders of the " key " (like Faust's that takes 
one to the Mothers of awful name) Messrs. Ellis and 
Yeats have at all events turned it in the lock back and 
forth and made it lift the wards ; they have not first picked 
the lock and then pretended to use their key with preter- 
natural ease. Besides, we have the lock to look at, and take 
to pieces, and put together again. And the key we can try 
at our leisure. 

It is rather delightful to witness with how much vigor 
and rigor, with how much righteous indignation Mr. Story ' 
and Dr. Garnett* throw away the proferred key. They will 
have none of it. Except to flourish it in the air while a fine 
sarcastic smile plays on their countenances, and to exhibit 
by contrast their own far simpler way of dealing with the 
obstinate door, they have no use for it. According to them, 
it would seem that the door consists of many separate pieces, 
each with its particular hinge and bolt or lock. Those with 
bolts open by all means, even should the bolts shriek for 
rust ; those with locks settle with the critical sledge hammer 
of imputations of insanity or senselessness. In you must. 
What you do not understand, term wild and inane. In 
Crabb Robinson fashion, though with much superior intel- 
ligence, far greater sympathy, " their want of wit " they 
will ascribe to Blake, and the " lawyer's writ " they will es- 
cape by crossing a frontier beyond which the fugitive is safe 
for lack of a comprehensive treaty of extradition. 

Still it were untrue to say that these men have not done, 
each in his w£Jy, well ; particularly the learned Doctor. Mr. 
Story should have, to our mind, been more wary of his 

1 William Blake, His Life, Character and Genius, by A. T. Story. 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

4 William Blake, Painter and Poet. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. Published in The Portfolio, a very valuable, cheap, 
and profusely illustrated monograph. 
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weakness for adorning his tale with anecdote. He posi- 
tively ends in making Blake ridiculous. Think of the sol- 
emn-eyed seer impersonating Adam r with Kate for Eve, with- 
out the embarrassing fig-leaf skirts, and of the sur- 
prised Adam inviting the dumbfounded Mr, Butts in 
to judge of the dramatic performance ! What a tale 
to tell I And here do- we not catch the disease by 
quoting it? To take the stories, true or untrue, remem- 
bered for singular eccentricity, and without the context of 
usual common sense, from which they rose as the Andes 
from the sea, leaving the extravagant morsels to pass for 
samples of the whole career, is certainly unfair treatment of 
any man, however unintentional the unfairness may have 
been. 

And last, let us turn to Mr. Swinburne. Ah, for once, 
let me confess, I enjoyed that past-master in verbal jugglery. 
What eloquence ! What " sound and fury " in so just a 
cause ! What positive good will ! " One-eyed among the 
blind," Messrs Ellis and Yeats call him. Had he possessed 
" two " such eyes there would have been surely nothing left 
for any one else to discover. At all events, let us earnestly 
hope he will soon come forth reprinted, leaving the edition 
now quoted at extravagant prices for rarity's sake to the 
bibliophile, and giving the lover of English that masterpiece 
of criticism by a " one-eyed " critic. For Mr. Swinburne 
does not rave in this instance as of Hugo, or condescend to 
low language of abuse as in the case of Byron. He 
maintains a gentle oscillation between enthusiasm and crit- 
icism, and the oscillating is done in masterful English. One 
need not care for Blake to care for Mr. Swinburne's essay ; 
but one will not first care for the latter without afterward 
respecting the former. 1 One-eyed no doubt he is. He has 
a wonderful tenderness for Blake's rebellion against law and 
established order ; in Blake's anger at the vaunted virtues 
of mere abstinence he revels. Hardly, however, does he 

1 William Blake, A Critical Essay by A. C. Swinburne. John Camden 
Hotten. London, 1868. 
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make us perceive with enough clearness that Blake scorned 
the lower virtue, born of a slavish sense of duty, only for a 
far higher, more ethereal virtue inspired by enthusiasm for 
the beauty of holiness, quite spontaneous and unconscious, 
the righteousnes (to use the Pauline phrase) " not of man,'"' 
but " of God." 

" Translated into crude, practical language, his creed 
was about this: As long as a man believes all things he may 
do anything; scepticism (not sin} is alone damnable, being 
the one thing purely barren and negative ; do what you will 
with your body as long as you refuse it leave to disprove 
or deny the life inherent in your soul," ' 

Mr. Swinburne fails to remind us that you cannot will to 
do anything with your body that is impure or selfish, if the 
life in your soul, that your spiritual faith produces, is such as 
Blake's. St. Paul was opponent of law and apostle of faith ; 
but his object, quite as much as that of the Pharisee sect he 
left, was " righteousness," By faith it was to be attained 
really. Faith was the better means. The perfect knowl- 
edge of the law, he declared, only made a man aware of his 
sin, his failures to obey it ; while perfect faith was not a dis- 
coverer merely (nay, perhaps a concealer), but it was in- 
stead a gradual remover of sin. It rendered wilful sin im- 
possible. Even Blake's most violent and virulent antino- 
mianism, his most fulgurant rebellion, in the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, is not a protest against righteousness, but 
against a mechanical conscious system of producing it, 
which usually substitutes a hypocritical "good form" for 
the Holy Spirit and divine enthusiasm. 

Mr. Swinburne gives us a valuable hint when he says : s 
" The one inlet left us for spiritual perception — that, namely, 
of the senses — is but one and the least of many inlets and 
channels of communication now destroyed or perverted 
a tenet which, once well grasped and di- 
gested by the disciple, will further his understanding of 

1 Id., p. 96. 
8 Id., p. 242. 
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Blake more than anything else." Now, the vindicator of 
other avenues of knowledge than sensation and reasoning 
about sensation, he most undoubtedly was. He prayed to 
be delivered from " single vision and Newton's sleep." ' 



If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They'd immediately go out, 8 



and further, 



This life's five windows of the soul 
Distort the heavens from pole to pole, 
And lead you to believe a lie, 
When you see with not through the eye. s 

for such a proceeding leads you to imagine the soul insignifi- 
cant, and material mechanism of immense significance ; 
and surely such 

Humility is only doubt, 

And does the sun and moon blot out. 

But to this matter of Mr. Swinburne's one-sided presenta- 
tion of Blake I shall return later on. 

It is well to remember that to vindicate Blake by quota- 
tions from the New Testament is fair. He believed himself 
to be a christian. He thought himself a most loyal disciple 
of the Master. To be sure he threw the prevailing theology 
to the winds. It was to him profanely unchristian. The doc- 
trine for instance, at its core, of a " vicarious atonement " he 
denounced as immoral. We have this on unquestionable evi- 
dence — the Diary of Mr. Robinson. In such a unique 
idea of the Christ as should exclude the rest of the race 
from a potential realization of the same degree of God-con- 
sciousness and God-power, he, most evidently, did not be- 
lieve. Still he did not sympathize in religious matters with 
his friend, Mr. Thomas Paine, and the rest of the radical men 
of his day. He thought it better to believe as the common 
people did, in the divine exclusively in one man, than to 
believe in the divine in no man. Better yet, of course, it 

1 " Los the Terrible " ! last line. W. B. Yeats' edition of Blake's Poems, 
p. 138. Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 1893. 
* " Proverbs," id. p. 99. 
3 " The Everlasting Gospel," id. p. 113. 
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were, according to Blake, to believe in Him as the very- 
Self of all. No wonder, however, Mr. Crabb Robinson, or- 
thodox and unspiritual, was shocked, and thought Mr. 
Blake had an insane fit when he declared Jesus was the 
only God ! yet " added " [may we infer a pause, significant 
of different degrees of divine realization?] "and so am I, 
and so are you ! " 

Mr. Swinburne's one eye is excellent. The eye he 
lacked for the task of understanding Blake's message as a 
whole, was the eye of sympathy with the spirit of the New 
Testament and the mysticism of the christian centuries ; 
this eye was put out by his own paganism and positivism, 
so that the Blake he sees is a mere Titan storming the 
Olympus of Moral Codes ; a hurler of lightning-bolts, 
clutched from the relaxed hand of a slain Jove, into the 
stronghold of traditional thinking; a sort of air-clearing 
thunderstorm of terrific vehemence — leaving a man to obey 
the spirit — which, unfortunately for lack of the other eye, 
Mr. Swinburne interprets, not as the Holy One, but as one's 
own sweet private will ! 

For the labors of all these men we are deeply in their debt. 
The student will read them all again and again, if need be, 
till he understand them, (and in the cases of Mr. Swin- 
burne's Essay and Messrs. Ellis & Yeats' commentary the task 
will be no light one) and then, obedient to each he will for- 
get all the other critics for Blake himself, if not in the com- 
plete edition (rather high priced for the proverbial poverty- 
stricken student and poet lover) at least in Mr. Yeats' 
beautiful little volume which contains all the poems, and co- 
pious selections from the "Prophetic Books. The Aldine 
edition and such a volume — too cheap to be good — as Mr. 
Joseph Skipsey's Selections 1 (alas, so far, most of the peo- 
ple I have met read Blake in these only ! ) he will conscien- 
tiously avoid, as liable to produce entirely false impressions. 
He will leave (alas, many who discuss Blake do not! ) the 

1 The Poems, -with Specimens of the Prose Writings of William Blake 
with a prefatory notice by Joseph Skipsey, Walter Scott, London, 1883. 
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selections of Mr. Carr 1 and Mr. Miles 2 to satisfy the under- 
graduate and the dilettante ; though surely the latter should 
be thanked for giving Blake his mere due, as " anticipating 
the Lake Poets," and treating him sweetly as well as seri- 
ously, even if one may be permitted to smile when he ex- 
presses his preference, both for "lyrical gift" as well as 
for " literary finish," of the poetical sketches to the 
poet's maturer works ! 

Before I plunge deeper into my subject let me remind 
the reader that I nowise profess to understand fully all the 
mystical explanations of Messrs. Ellis & Yeats. What it 
has taken them years and years to write, it may be sup- 
posed will take a reader like me years and years and years 
to understand. I will write merely as one much aided by 
them, feeling free to appropriate whatever has helped him 
to enjoy Blake more. 

" I dreamt a dream ! What can it mean ? " 

says Blake, as he begins " The Angel. 9 " Undoubtedly all 
his dreams have meaning. Only we must beware of such a 
slavish interpretation as will claim to have a definite sense 
for every minute part of every poem. The parallelism be- 
tween the things of the flesh and the things of the spirit is 
never so perfect as to permit the construction of a flawless 
allegory. The poet has the choice to make between per- 
petual significance, with frequent preposterousness of the 
tale as tale, and unity, grace, charm in the poem, with oc- 
casional lapses from sense. The gold of meaning, has to 
suffer alloy for the sake of the formal hardness that will fit 
it to pass current as coin. That there should be meaning- 
less phrases only enhances the delight when one discovers 
the meaning of the rest ; shine is relieved by shade. Be- 
sides these meaningless details suggest that no mere mean- 

1 Mr. J. Comyns Carr in Vol. Ill of The English Poets, edited by T. H. 
Ward. Macmillan & Co. 

2 In The Poets and Poetry of the Century, edited by A. H. Miles. Vol 
I., Hutchins & Co., London. 

3 W. B. Yeats' edition, p. 73. 
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ing is sufficient, that no view of any seer is adequate to the 
truth. The vaguely vast suggests the illimitable, the indef- 
inite, the infinite ; the senseless, what is too much for sense. 
But with Blake the first thing requisite is to realize that his 
trope is not simile or metaphor, but symbol. It is not on 
likeness, picturesque or abstract, that his rhetorical figure is 
based. It is not because of a common attribute or element 
that two things are brought together, or substituted for one 
another. It is because the mutual relations of two sets of 
objects are the same, that any member of either series is 
substituted for the corresponding member. To one who 
read the Bible by the light of the Swedenborgian doctrine 
of correspondence, a symbolic style was natural. The 
Lord, Israel, idolatry, punishment for it, atonement; the pa- 
triarchal husband who owned his wife, the slave-wife, un- 
faithfulness, repudiation, reconciliation, constitute unfail- 
ing features of Hebrew prophecy. There is no resem- 
blance between the two series term by term. Is the Lord a 
married man? Israel a buxom bride? Idolatry wifely infi- 
delity? Punishment for sin ejection from an irate hus- 
band's tent? Atonement the settlement of a conjugal diffi- 
culty to the satisfaction of the husband, and the return to 
bed and board of a repudiated wife? Yet, manifestly, 
while there is no sort of resemblance term by term, the re- 
lation of the terms in each series is the same as of those 
in the other. Now it is clear how powerful and familiar a 
figure is the symbol. Into current language many a one 
has passed from the Hebrew sacred writings, so that doubt- 
less there are those who fancy it is a simile when we declare 
" we are all sheep gone astray !" 

Now, of course all was grist to Blake's symbolical mill — 
the man he knew or heard of, the historical characters he 
read about, plots in popular tales. Is an event any less fit 
to be a significant symbol because historical? Shall not 
Washington be " patriotism ! " To say that one has felt 
democratic and patriotic, is not to speak half so intelligibly 
as to declare that one has been favored by George Wash- 
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ington with an interview ! Why should not London and 
Canterbury serve as well as Sodom or Babylon, or Jerusa- 
lem, provided of course the reader does not take the poet 
too literally? "Persons served" in Blake's writing "for 
adjectives and substantives " at the same time, while their 
actions replaced verbs and their grouping propositions." * 
Now this was not with him a trick of rhetoric. It was na- 
tive to the style of his writing, because native to the man. 
He was obliged, as the statuary and the painter are, to per- 
sonify all abstracts in order to give them visibility and 
make them matter for his art. When persons were ready 
to offer themselves to him, why create imaginary persons? 
Thus in Blake's writing mythical beings of the substantial- 
ity of Ossian's mist-men and women mingle with personages 
from actual life. Things " happened for an allegory " to 
him as to St. Paul. Not that they did not happen, only they 
" happened for an allegory," and their having " happened " 
is quite a secondary consideration by the side of their being 
pregnant with meaning. 

But this manner of thinking in terms of" men," " things," 
and " events " 2 might pass merely for a strange fantastical- 
ness in the man ; the result of a man born to be sculptor or 
painter writing poetry and art-criticism. We have, how- 
ever, another element of his style in his greatest works, to 
deal with that tries the patience of the prosaic reader so suc- 
cessfully as to constitute the ordeal that bars him forever 
from initiation into the Blakean mysteries. His stories are 
stationary. Time is left out of reckoning. Or, to say the 
same thing in other terms, there is a recurrence of the simi- 
lar, with as little consciousness that it might seem tedious 
as there is in the sea's repeated rumbling upon the beach. 
He was a born musician. With fine ear and melodic imag- 
ination, he would improvise " songs." His last earthly 

1 Ellis & Yeats' Memoir, Blake's Works, Vol. I., p. 114. 

8 This habit of dealing with contemporaries has led to dangerous misin- 
terpretations such as those of Rossetti concerning, e. g., the relations of 
Blake and the poet Hayley. 
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5iours were spent " making the rafters ring " .(to qtiote his 
■friend Tatham,) with " songs to melodies, both the inspira- 
tion of the moment" as Gilchrist has it? 

Undoubtedly his method is a good one. Men's stupid- 
ity when confronted with a spiritual truth is proverbial. Ib- 
>eration is not a "useless expedient in the class room-; and in 
the world, if the matter be weighty, iteration and reiteration 
are absolutely necessary would one gain an intelligent hear- 
ing. Particularly, should the poet use symbols which are 
likely to be misapprehended, it is by repetitions with variation 
-(as a melody is treated in a symphonic composition^ that we 
•shall be prevented from rushing on with the plot of the tale into 
the meaningless, where the fancy disports itself like a lion's 
•cub, and be brought back again and again to the theme, 
«our mind kept stationary, so to say, before the actual sense. 

This characteristic of his style has affinity to the method 
■of the Hebrew prophets. No chronological, no logical se^- 
■quence can always be established. A unity of intention is 
all that we can clearly perceive, which alone is enough 
to vouch for the sanity of the poet and the worth of his 
work. In this respect also there is a kinship between 
Blake's style and Whitman's (though to me, who love both v 
it seems as if the resemblance of style ceases here, and has 
been greatly exaggerated) ; unity of mood is substituted by 
Whitman for unity of plot, place, and time. The " Mood " acts 
as does our optical egotism, which arranges all the indepen- 
dent elements of the landscape into a illusory whole ordered 
with respect to our eye. Suppose, however, that ordering to be 
unchangeably fixed with respect to one particular point of 
view — not automatically self-readjusting as in the case of 
landscape and eye — what chaos would not appear to the 
man for whom it should be out of focus! No wonder 
prosaic readers sometimes fancy Blake and Whitman mad. 

Yet even this could be to some extent condoned — - a cer- 
tain monotony and recurrence of incident' — 'if the biog* 

1 Gilchrist's Life of Blake, Vol. I., p. 361. 
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raphers had not quoted contemporary suspicions of lunacy;, 
and given such am-ple evidence for a successful relegation? 
henceforward, of all Blake's works to* the Bedlam of litera- 
ture. 

He saw visions f a friori that condemns- him ;r thought 
one may feel a little uneasy, if one has a bone of consist" 
ency in one's body, asto the mental status- of the Paul of 
the third heaven, and of the John of Patmosi If a priori it 
condemns Blake, it condemns- them. One remembers that 
the master of these "inspired madmen " was publicly railed* 
at by the intellectual aristocracy of his time (not without 
provocation, to be sure,) 4 as "having a- devil " — -in plain- 
English, as being subject to insane hallucinations and fixed; 
ideas^ Of course, Swedenborg because he was a statesman 
and a practical scientist was sane ;• but because he was a 
prophet was insane; sane and insane at the same time — 
probably rapid interchanges of both mental conditions like- 
expiration and inspiration of the lungs f Any theory,- 
never so absurd, rather than to any extent accredit his seer- 
ship ! Boehme, without a doubt, was a harmless lunatic- 
Insanity would not interfere with cobbling. He was not 
born in apostolic days, nor was he a Hebrew prophet ; how, 
then, could he be both sane and a habitual seer of visions?' 
And the rest of the prophetic fraternity we shall, as sensible 
men, find cells for, and straight-jackets if there be any indi- 
cations of incipient prophetic fury ! Heaven, how would 
it fare with Isaiah, First and Second, Jeremiah, Ezekiel,. 
Daniel, and the Minor Twelve in our generation I As for the 
terribly efficacious Elijah who left no literary or any other 
sort of remains, and Elisha who got double portion of his 
master's spirit, what we should do with them had they the 
bad taste to trouble us, is clearest when left unspoken I 
Visions? Let us stop to consider. 

Not materializations of the seance-room, visible and tan- 
gible ; nor ghosts or phantoms vampire-like borrowing vital 
energy, (or, in more acceptable language, subsisting for us 
only in virtue of disease, excitement, fear), and apparently 
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■Objective, visible if not tangible ; not hallucinations like 
•those of drunkard or maniac that seem to be part and par- 
cel of the objective world, "taking their place among things 
and people, df the same order of reality to air semblance as 
they, and therefore inspiring terror ; but tfisibns all'the same, 
■obeying the nod of the magician, "(when he became master 
-of himself), retreating into the caverns of his brain to 'Swell 
as babes in limbo, ■until wanted once more by the seer. 

In unmistakable language Blake declared his visions 
subjective. 1 Yet he believed them to be not Ms creations. 
Though proceeding frorh his mind, they were due to "influ- 
ences set going by the characters of men " of whom he drew 
his w pictorial opinions * to qnote Messrs. Ellis & Yeats. 2 
"The thought-world is essentially one. Thoughts are men, 
he was wont to say. To think of Ezekiel is to summon his 
spirit from the "vasty deep." Not that you and I see 
Ezekiel. We see nothing at all. If the word brings any 
image, it is that of a book to most of us unintelligible, tedi- 
ous, extravagant in style. But Blake saw Ezekiel, or rather 
Blake's " idea of Ezekiel," so much of Ezekiel as Blake was. 
Blake saw the " Ezekiel in Blake!" So it is with Us. We 
do not see our friend, but so much of him as corresponds to 
our capacity for apprehension. No wonder no man is to us 
as solid as ourself] We get our whole self and at best a 
fragment of ourself when we try to get another 1 The differ- 
ence between us and Blake is that, accustomed to think in 
terms of sensible form, he saw what we, in his place, should 
have merely thought. So our relations to our thoughts 
were in his case objective fellowship with imaginary per-*- 
sons. 

Now Blake desired every man to verify his visions, to 
see for himself. All men, he thought, had the same gift — • 
only they had not cultivated it as he hadv The imagination 
makes " forms more real than living man," to quote Shel- 
ley. Of course. For let us again consider. The inventor 

1 Cf. Ellis & Yeats' Works of Blake, Vol. I., pp. 95-96. 

2 Cf. id. p. 123. 
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sits with closed eyes. He sees his machine: Not as you 
and I should were his idea to take on iron (for flesh) ,. 
and deafen the ear, and trouble the eye with gyrating 
wheels and spinning balls and shuttling rods* until we were 
giddy. We could then see the outside. The machinist 
Would see all the hidden anatomy, so to say. For him the' 
heart would be pumping the blood visibly. We should have* 
tb stop the mechanism to take it apart ; dissect the body 
for science's sake. He can let it live, yet know it ; and 
know it better because he knows its life: Such is the 
power of Visualizing! With most of us it is very erratic. 
You lie down in an orchard in spring-tide robe of blos- 
soms, and' you behold your first love, snatched back from the 
grave ; no ghost, beautiful, vital. You dare not move, not 
even in thought, or the vision vanishes. Blake would have 
summoned the vision, engaged her in conversation, and 
kissed her for aught I know, all the while in the snowfall of 
the apple blossoms shaken about him by the wind. Why 
not, pray? You would if you could. Dbn't be jealous of 
him because he can. His " accomplishment " will not inter- 
fere with you. Should he even kiss his vision of your first 
love, it is nothing surely taken from you that was yours ; it 
is the tribute the seen pays to the seer — the tribute rendered 
cheerfully by the objective world from day to day to the 
least of us ordinary human creatures for a respectful recog- 
nition \ 

But you and I at our day-dreams—nay our night-dreams 
- — fasting, or after a plentiful meal alike— are the sport of our 
tricksy Visions ', so was Blake for a season. In time, 
however, he asserted his suzerainty over the underlords of 
the debatable territory ; and the visions asked leave to 
come and go, and appeared and bowed themselves out as 
courtiers in the royal presence. No trespassing on his 
work-time was allowed to translunary visitors. Never so 
ethereal* they had to mind the rules of his daily schedule of 
duties. But for years he struggled. It was very hard to 
co-ordinate the two states of consciousness so unlike ; to be 
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both seer and recorder or artist at one and the same time ; 
to use the spiritual sense to take in the vision and the carnal 
to verify what pen or 'graver or brush had done toward 
translating it, for the spiritually blind, into the language of 
mortals. But he succeeded so well that doubtless he might 
ask Helena of Troy to favor him with a three-quarters pro- 
file, if he preferred it to her less classic full-face, let us say ; 
and she would have obeyed him with the most bewitching 
smile, and a flash of acquiescence let loose from under cloud- 
white brows that would brand the blue of the eye forever in 
memory. 

But Blake hated " Memory." Not daughters of Memory 
were the true Muses ! unless memory be understood in 
that transcendental sense of Platonizers, when souls are said 
to come " trailing clouds of glory " from " heaven " their 
" home." Memory as the storehouse of sense-knowledge 
he feared, and therefore hated. If overwhelmed with sen- 
sual experience, the spirit could not be free. Faith in un- 
seen spirit might be slain by faith in oft-seen flesh too well 
remembered. It never occurred to him that the memories 
(the ghosts, so to say, of old sensations) could have any con- 
tributory value, when a new perception was possible to him, 
better than the old ! It is the ancient controversy between 
the adherents of tradition and dogma, and immediate inspi- 
ration ; of majority rule and of the Holy Spirit ; of the re- 
membered individual past and the imagined ideal future ; of 
the actual, rather, and of the ideal that is being steadily re- 
alized, but is not yet. 

Still, it is hardly fair to say that in art he ignored wilfully 
the model. He studied his own body and his wife's. 
Whether Butts saw them or not in the garden bower, we see 
them again and again on his illumined pages. To say that 
he hated drawing and painting from the model is one thing ; 
that he hated the knowledge of human anatomy, as some- 
thing- that has become unconscious, and only serves to guard 
the hand of the artist from mechanical error, while not inter- 
fering with the freedom of his mental eye, were to say another. 
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That he did not believe Titian or Rubens to be artists as di- 
vine as Angelo, Raphael, and Diirer we can grant. That to 
him to " feel the model " in a painter's work seemed reprehen- 
sible, we do not wonder. Look at your model, my artist, if you 
please, but let her be merely your anatomical text-book, not 
your artist's bible, comprising all your inspiration between 
head and heels as between cover and cover ; climb hills of 
meaner sort to practise muscles and joints before you at- 
tempt Horeb or Sinai or Pisgah ! See your models before 
you paint your visions. But on the Holy Mount you will 
have too much to think of things divine, to remember your 
athletic feats on ordinary hills ! Titian and Rubens, Blake 
thought, painted men and women, and gave mythological 
names to account for nudity and lascivious attitudes ; 
Angelo, Raphael, and Diirer saw divine beauty, and 
sought for means in the sensual world whereby to express it 
in part at least. The " Satanic" twain apotheosized the 
flesh ; the " Christian " three brought heaven down. So he 
might have put the matter. 

But why the " Christian " three? Why speak of" imagin- 
ation " in the three, and " plagiarism " or memory in the 
twain? Because art is to impress the spiritual on che sen- 
sible, to inject the ideal into the actual world, and realize it 
for men. Hence to him evangelization and art-work are 
one calling ; Christ and His apostles were the chief of art- 
ists. 1 Did they not make spiritual men out of natural men ? 
beautiful characters out of ugly nondescript human mate- 
rial? 

Shall to produce form out of unshaped stuff 
Be Art — and further, to evoke a soul 
From form be nothing ? 

(Browning's Pip fa Passes.) 

Of course not ! Art of the highest sort 1 Blake himself was 

1 Cf. Swinburne's Essay, pp. 86-99 f° r a wholly un-Blakean vindication 
of Blake's work from charges of immorality. On the "art for art's sake" 
heresy, he would have us excuse what as a matter of fact is in need (when 
understood) of no apology. 
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prophet as well as poet and painter. To sing, to draw, to 
color, and to preach were kindred ways of doing one and 
the same thing. But, master of two arts, it was impossible 
that he should say the same thing simultaneously in text and 
marginal illumination. Indeed, he never draws out of the 
text what is there, even when he illustrates the literary 
works of masters like Dante 1 or Milton. Some measure of 
faithfulness to their conceptions there must of course be, for 
those are dictators in two republics of letters. As for 
Young and Blair, they can be safely left in their literary 
Hades, while the illustrator ascends the heavens from first 
to seventh. In his own work, however, it was possible to 
carry out his theory to the full. The illustrator should give 
not what the text supplies, but what it does not and can not 
give. Why play the melody on the instrument when the 
singer gives it better? Can you not furnish harmonies? 
Supply allusions, illustrations, comment ! Can you not fol- 
low out suggestions, develop the latent? Run in sympa- 
thetic parallel,' in brilliant paradoxical contrast? So does 
the true accompanist. So does the true illustrator. It is 
nothing against this method that Anne Radcliffe should fur- 
nish a suggestion for the Preludium to " Europe, a Proph- 
ecy." * Surely she may furnish a highwayman, if our na- 
tional history yields a pictorial symbol for patriotism. All, 
as we said before, was grist to Blake's symbolic wind-mill. 
Why -wind-miW} Well, because we prefer it to water-mill, 
bad as it is. Wind and water are themselves diverse sym- 
bols. The latter signifies instinct, as the former does the 
affections. Unfortunately for us we have no mill whose 
mechanism is driven by sunlight ; for sunlight signifies with 

1 Three valuable articles on William Blake and his illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy have appeared in numbers of the Savoy (July — September, 
1896,) from the pen of Mr. W. B. Yeats, with illustrations. 

4 It is surprising to find in Vala, for instance, words descriptive of illus- 
trations to earlier prophetic books, and this not once, but repeatedly. 
Rather suggestive of the consistent unity of Blake's myth, one might 
think ? 

3 Cf. Swinburne's Essay, pp. 238-239. 
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Blake, both brilliancy and heat, the intellect fired by the di- 
vine. His mill of symbolism, was then not even a wind- 
mill, but, let us venture it, a " light-mill" 

And so I have stumbled upon Blake's symbolic system 
such as we know it from his extant works, but I shall re- 
serve what I have to say about it for another paper. 

William Norman Guthrie. 



